LONG  AND  SHOUT. 

A  FARCE,  IN  ONE  SCENE. 

BY  W  H.  OX  BEERY. 

First  'performed  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  December  1st,  1841. 
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Mr.  John  Long  (a  Medical  Student  from  Lancashire)  . 

Miss  Lucy  Short  (a  Florist)  . 
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Tom  (servant  at  Boarding-house) . 

Dr.  Camomile . 

Scene.— London  (Bloomsbury-square.) 
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Side ;  0.  P.  Opposite  Prompt. 

Relative  Positions.— R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  C,  Centre;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre;  L.  C.  Left 
of  Centre. 

r.  RC.  C.  EC.  E. 

*,*  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Tndience. 
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LONG  AND 


SHORT. 


SCENE.— A  Chamber  in  a  hoarding  House,  1 

Bloomsbury— doors  leading  to  rooms— a  fireplace, 

with  chimney  piece — Practicable  window  at  side, 

LUCY  SHORT  discovered,  looking  out  of  window. 

Lucy.  Good  bye,  uncle.  I'll  send  tbe  coat  after 
you.  ( Kisses  her  hand,  comes  forward.)  Xliere  no 
goes — poor  dear  uncle — be  bas  ordered  a  new  coat 
to  take  into  tbe  country  with  bim,  and  it’s  not  come 
borne;  so  be’s  obliged  to  go  without  it.  I  must 
now  attend  to  my  toilet,  everything  depends  upon 
my  appearance  to-day,  my  future  prospects  bang 
upon  tbe  impression  I  shall  make.  I  have,  sub¬ 
scribed  to  tbe  New  Metropolitan  and  Provincial 
Matrimonial  Alliance  Office,  and  have  received  a 
letter  from  tbe  secretary,  informing  me  that  upon 
payment  of  tbe  usual  fee  of  one  guinea  I  can  be 
introduced  to  a  very  capital  husband.  Good 
gracious  me!  my  uncle’s  gone  and  forgot  to  give 
me  my  quarter’s  money,  and  I  have  not  sixpence. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  Where  get  tbe  guinea f  I  won- 
iler  if  they  give  credit  at  tlie  Metropolitan  and 
Provincial  Matrimonial  Alliance  Company  ? 

Voice.  (Without.)  Thomas,  my  boots  ! 

Another  Voice.  (Without.)  Will  you  bring  my 

coffee  r  ,  .  . 

John  Long.  (Without.)  Tom,  bring  my  coat,  oi¬ 
l’ll  break  your  bead  with  my  boot-jack. 

Lucij.  What  a  chatter  that  young  man  makes, 
more  noise  than  all  tbe  lodgers  together.  (Long 
again,  “  Tom.”)  His  cold’s  better  I  can  bear! 

There,  now  I  think  I  look  quite  captivating,  A  1. 

*  (Sings.) 

A  bloomer  I  will  be, 

With  pettiloons,  hat,  and  streamer, 

Mv  dandy  cut  coattee, 

Ye— hick— shan’t  I  look  a  screamer  ? 

Long.  (Without.)  You  Tom?  once  more,  and  for 
tbe  last  time,  my  coat,  my  coat ! 

Tom.  ( Without.)  Throws  coat  into  the  room  across 
a  chair.)  There’s  youfeoat,  sir. 

Lucy.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  wanted  so  many  little 
odd-cumshorts,  and  not  one  penny,  (knock  at 
door.)  Who’s  there? 

Camomile.  (Outside.)  It’s  only  me.  my  angel,  my 

lovely  Flora.  ,  , 

Lucy.  The  little  doctor,  who  brings  me  mpe 
6cents— how  very  lucky.  You  can’t  come  in.  sweet 
Camomile,  but  can  yon  oblige  me  with  the  loan  oi 

Ca\m  (  Outside.)  1  hare  only  a  fourpenny  bit  in 
my  pocket,  my  goddess— sorry,  very.  I  only  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  through  the  keyhole,  my  Venus. 
1  adore  yon— your  Cupid  is  dying'  for  you. 

Lucy.  1  must  put  him  out  of  his  misery,  poor 


Camomile.  I  am  going  out,  you  had  better  go  down 
to  the  Hungerford  Pier,  and  wait  till  I  come,  for 
bless  me,  here’s  my  uncle  coming  down  the  street 
in  such  a  rage. 

Cam.  (Outside.)  Has  he  his  stick  with  him  r 

Lucy.  Yes,  and  shaking  it  furiously. 

Cam.  (Outside.)  I  think  I’d  better  make  myself 
scarce. 

Lucy.  I  think  so  too — yon  know  his  stick — he  s 
coming;  mind  love,  for  heaven’s  sake,  you  don  t 
run  against  it ! 

Cam.  (Outside.)  Not  if  I  know  it — I’m  off,  my 
tulip. 

(A  noise  as  if  he  jumps  down  the  stairs 
four  at  a  time.) 

Lucy.  I  thought  I  could  get  rid  of  him  ;  the  cane- 
ing  my  uncle  gave  him  the  other  day  he  still  seems 
to  cherish  the  remembrance.  What  is  to  be  done- 
nothing  in  hand — nothing  in  my  pockets — how  shall 
I  procure  the  guinea?  (Sees  the  coat  at  the  back  oj 
the  chair.)  Ah!  a  coat!  how  fortunate— it  is  my 
uncle’s  who  expected  it  this  morning.  Well,  it’s  a 
very  nice  coat.  (Puts  it  on.)  I’d  be  a  bloomer, 
etc.— beautiful  bright  gilt  buttons.  Ah,  uncle — 
uncle,  that  name  gives  me  an  idea— there  is  a  pawn¬ 
broker  next  door  but  one,  it  must  be  done,  my 
situation  is  desperate — yes,  to  my  uncle’s.  Oh! 
my  uncle — by  the  hack  portal,  and  no  one  will  see 


me. 


[Exit. 

Long.  (Without.)  You  Tom,  am  I  to  have  my 
coat  or  not— am  I  to  go  out  in  my  shirt  sleeves  ? 

Tom.  (Below,  outside.)  I  put  it  into  No.  7  by  mis¬ 
take.  I’ll  get  it  in  a  minute.  I’m  taking  in  the 
cat’s  meat. 

Long.  (Speaking  as  he  enters.)  Oh,  don’t  trouble 
yourself,  Master  Tom,  I’ll  get  it  myself. 

(Reenters  with  a  pair  of  boots,  one  in- 
each  hand,  smoking  a  cigar,  and  in  'uis. 
shirt  sleeves — silk  handkerchief  rov'.id. 
his  head.) 

This  is  No.  7,  sir— No.  7.  I  have  to  apologise,  you 
have  my  coat.  I  am  No.  6 — hero  are  your  boots,, 
with  the  illustrious  Tom’s  mark  at  the'  bottom.  I 
would  take  my  cigar  out  of  my  mouth,  but  have 
not  a  hand  to  spare.  Eh,  nobody  here— No.  7  gone- 
out  without  his  boots— perhaps  he’s  gone  into  bis 
bedroom.  Sir,  will  you  oblige  me  with  my  coat— 
my  bit  of  brown— I  have  but  one,  and  I  want  it 
No  one  answers— I’m  not  to  be  done— I’ll  wait. 
(Sits.)  Well,  who  would  think  it— it’s  only  a  month 
since,  with  twenty  sovereigns  and  a  bran  new  stylish 
snuff-coloured  coat,  built  by  the  Emperor  of  all  tie 
Cabbage  Merchants,  the  immortal  Moses,  I  started 
I  on  a  spree,  in  search  of  an  heiress,  promenaded  the 


OOSTUMEI. 


• 

John  Long. — Chocolate  velvet  cut-away  coat,  with  bright  gilt  sporting  buttons— rather  light.  * 
drab  trousers— chocolate  velvet  waistcoat  to  match — fancy  shirt,  with  blue-spotted  silk  neck-tie. 

Lucy  Short. — Polka  pelisse— plain  coloured  silk  gown,  rather  low  in  the  neck — ear-rings— and 

hoots. 
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LONG  AND  SHORT. 


SCENE. — A  Chamber  in  a  hoarding  House, 
Bloomsbury — doors  leading  to  rooms — a  fireplace, 
with  chimney  piece — Practicable  window  at  side , 

LUCY  SHORT  discovered,  looking  out  of  window. 
Lucy.  Good  bye,  uncle.  I’ll  send  tlie  coat  after 
you.  ( Kisses  her  hand,  comes  forward.)  Tliere  lie 
goes — poor  dear  uncle — lie  has  ordered  a  new  coat 
to  take  into  the  country  with  him,  and  it’s  not  come 
home so  he’s  obliged  to  go  without  it.  I  must 
now  attend  to  my  toilet,  everything  depends  upon 
my  appearance  to-day,  my  future  prospects  hang 
upon  the  impression  I  shall  make.  I  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  New  Metropolitan  and  Provincial 
Matrimonial  Alliance  Office,  and  have  received  a 
letter  from  the  secretary,  informing  me  that  upon 
payment  of  the  usual  fee  of  one  guinea,  I  can  be 
introduced  to  a  very  capital  husband.  Good 
gracious  me!  my  uncle’s  gone  and  forgot  to  give 
me  my  quarter’s  money,  and  I  have  not  sixpence. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  Where  get  the  guinea  ?  I  won¬ 
der  if  they  give  credit  at  the  Metropolitan  and 
Provincial  Matrimonial  Alliance  Company  ? 

Voice.  ( Without .)  Thomas,  my  boots  ! 

Another  Voice.  {Without.)  Will  you  bring  my 
coffee  ? 

John  Long.  (  Without.)  Tom,  bring  my  coat,  or 
I’ll  break  your  head  with  my  boot-jack. 

Lucy.  What  a  chatter  that  young  man  makes, 
more  noise  than  all  the  lodgers  together.  ( Long 
again,  “Tom.”)  His  cold’s  better  I  can  hear! 
There,  now  I  think  I  look  quite  captivating,  A  1. 

(Sings.) 


A  bloomer  I  will  be. 

With  pettiloons,  hat,  and  streamer, 

My  dandy  cut  coattee, 

Ye — hick — shan’t  1  look  a  screamer? 

Long.  (Without.)  You  Tom?  once  more,  and  for 
the  last  time,  my  coat,  my  coat ! 

Tom.  ( Without.)  Throws  coat  into  the  room  across 
a  chair.)  There’s  your’coat,  sir. 

Lucy.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  wanted  so  many  little 
odd-cumshorts,  and  not  one  penny.  (Knock  at 
door.)  Who’s  there  ? 

Camomile.  (Outside.)  It’s  only  me.  my  angel,  my 
lovely  Flora. 

Lucy.  The  little  doctor,  who  brings  me  nice 
scents — how  very  lucky.  You  can’t  come  in.  sweet 
Camomile,  bnt  can  you  oblige  me  with  the  loan  of 
a  guinea  ? 

Cam.  (Outsidt.)  I  hare  only  a  fourpenny  bit  in 
my  pocket,  my  goddess— sorry,  verv.  I  only  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  through  the  keyhole,  my  Yenus. 

I  adore  yon— your  Cupid  is  dying  for  you. 

Lucy.  1  must  put  him  out  of  his  misery,  poor  j 


Camomile.  I  am  going  out,  you  had  better  go  down 
to  the  Hungerford  Pier,  and  wait  till  I  come,  for 
bless  me,  here’s  my  uncle  coming  down  the  street 
in  such  a  rage. 

Cam.  (Outside.)  Has  he  his  stick  with  him? 

Lucy.  Yes,  and  shaking  it  furiously. 

Cam.  (Outside.)  I  think  I’d  better  make  myself 
scarce. 

Lucy.  I  think  so  too— you  know  his  stick— he's 
coming;  mind  love,  for  heaven’s  sake,  you  don’t 
run  against  it ! 

Cam.  (Outside.)  Not  if  I  know  it — I’m  off,  my 
tulip. 

(A  noise  as  if  he  jumps  down  the  stairs 
four  at  a  time.) 

Lucy.  I  thought  I  could  get  rid  of  him  j  the  caue- 
ing  my  uncle  gave  him  the  other  day  he  still  seems 
to  cherish  the  remembrance.  What  is  to  be  done — 
nothing  in  hand — nothing  in  my  pockets — how  shall 
I  procure  the  guinea?  (Sees  the  coat  at  the  back  of 
the  chair.)  Ah!  a  coat!  how  furtunate — it  is  my 
uncle’s  who  expected  it  this  morning.  Well,  it’s  a 
very  nice  coat.  (Puts  it  on.)  I’d  be  a  bloomer, 
etc..— beautiful  bright  gilt  buttons.  Ah,  uncle — 
uncle,  that  name  gives  me  an  idea— there  is  a  pawn¬ 
broker  next  door  but  one,  it  must  be  done,  my 
situation  is  desperate— yes,  to  my  uncle’s.  Oh! 
my  uncle— by  the  back  portal,  and  no  one  will  see 
me. 

[Exit. 

Long.  (Without.)  You  Tom,  am  I  to  have  my 
coat  or  not — am  I  to  go  out  in  my  shirt  sleeves  ? 

Tom.  (Below,  outside.)  I  put  it  into  No.  7  by  mis¬ 
take.  I’ll  get  it  in  a  minute.  I’m  taking  in  the 
cat’s  meat. 

Long.  (Speaking  as  he  enters.)  Oh,  don’t  trouble 
yourself,  Master  Tom,  I’ll  get  it  myself. 

(He  enters  with  a  pair  of  boots,  one  in- 
each  hand,  smoking  a  cigar,  and  in  his. 
shirt  sleeves— silk  handkerchief  ro.md* 
his  head.) 

This  is  No.  7,  sir— No.  7.  1  have  to  apologise,  you 
have  my  coat.  I  am  No.  6— hero  are  your  boots, 
with  the  illustrious  Tom’s  mark  at  the  bottom.  I 
would  take  my  cigar  out  of  my  mouth,  bnt  have- 
not  a  hand  to  spare.  Eh,  nobody  here— No.  7  gone 
out  without  his  boots— perhaps  he’s  gone  into  his 
bedroom.  Sir.  will  you  oblige  me  with  my  coat— 
my  bit  of  browu— I  have  but  one,  and  I  want  it 
No  one  answers— I’m  not  to  be  doue— I’ll  wai' 
(Sits.)  Well,  who  would  think  it— it’s  only  a  month 
since,  with  twenty  sovereigns  and  a  bran  new  stylish 
snuff-coloured  coat,  built  by  the  Emperor  of  all  •  I)  o 
Cabbage  Merchants,  the  immortal  Moses,  I  started 
on  a  spree,  in  search  of  an  heiress,  promenaded  the 
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LONG  AND  SHORT. 


parks,  and  at  the  casiaos  made  love  to  all  the  girls, 
and  swallowed  an  awful  lot  of  gin-slings  and 
sherry  cobblers.  I  am  now  stumped  up,  I’ve  made 
love  to  a  crummy  widow  over  the  way,  who  looks 
thirty -two  in  the  shade,  but  is  fifty-two  in  broad 
day  or  gas  light.  W ell,  I  have  my  coat  left— that 
is  my  last,  my  only  hope.  Nobody  seems  to  be  at 
home  here — I  must  have  my  coat.  I  certainly  am 
getting  a  touch  of  the  rheumatics  again.  I’ve  j ust 
recovered  from  a  desperate - Anybody  at  home  ? 

( Goes  into  the  room,  R.  h.) 

Enter  LUCY  l.  h.,  softly,  with  a  duplicate  in  her 
hand. 

Lucy.  What  robbers  these  pawnbrokers  are! 
Ten  shillings  for  a  superb  coat !  They  had  the  im¬ 
pudence  to  tell  me  that  it  was  not  new,  when  it 
only  came  home  this  morning.  ( Places  ticket  on 
the  chimney  piece.)  I  must  not  lose  my  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  as  soon  as  my  uncle  sends  my  allowance 
I  will  fetch  it  home  ;  dear  me,  how  this  small  piece 
of  gold  goes!  I’ve  bought  all  I  want,  gloves,  rib¬ 
bons,  pins— yes,  now,  bless  me,  what  have  I  done  in 
coming  up  the  stairs?  I’ve  torn  the  sleeve— rot 
the  nails — how  unlucky — I  have  nothing  else  to  put 
on  worth  wearing.  Dear  me,  another  dilemma— I 
have  no  black  silk,  every  colour  but  that,  of  course. 
I  will  go  down  to  the  first  floor  and  borrow  a 
needleful. 

(Takes  off  dress,  and  places  it  on  hack  of 
t  he  chair,  whilst  she  is  speaking  the 
latter  part  of  the  speech .) 

[Exit,  L.  H.  D. 

Enter  JOHN  LONG. 

Long.  I’ve  been  winking  at  the  Widow  Wadds 
opposite  for  the  last  ten  minutes — that  crummy 
dame  is  decidedly  struck  with  me,  she’s  up  to  snuff — 
that  reminds  me  of  that  snuff-coloured  coat.  What’s 
this  ?  I  look  for  a  coat,  and  I  find  a  lady’s  thing- 
embob— Bles3  me,  how  chilly  I  feel,  I  know  I  shall 
suffer  for  this,  another  delightful  cough — a 
Oremorne  croker  !  My  cigar’s  out— there’s  a  fire, 
a  bit  of  a  card  on  chimney  piece— pawnbroker’s 
duplicate,  I  think.  I’ve  a  faint  recollection  that 
I've  seen  a  few  of  these  in  my  time.  My  uncle’s 
card— “  Snuff-coloured  coat,  gilt  buttons.  ( Reads 
duplicate.)  Somebody’s  been  pawning  my  coat — 
Oh,  oh,  No.  7,  what’s  the  thundering  scoundrel’s 
name  who  has  been  making  free  with  my  habits  ? 
(Bead s.)  “  Lucy  Short.”  Short  indeed— I’ve  been 
stripped  by  a  woman,  and  this  is  the  lady’s  dress — 
silk  —  she  can  afford  to  wear  silk  wrappers  of 
<K>urse  by  popping  up  gentlemen’s  things.  Ah,  a 
thought  strikes  me,  she  has  put  my  concern  up  the 
spout,  I’ll  tuck  up  her  bit  of  silk — tit  for  tat,  kill 
my  dog,  I’ll  kill  her  cat.  Now,  my  polka  lady,  I’m 
off ;  I  can  play  at  cribbage  with  you,  my  beauty. 
Oh,  my  prophetic  soul,  my  uncle’s. 

[Exit  dancing,  with  polka  pelisse,  leaving 
cigar  on  chair.) 

Re-enter  LUCY. 

Lucy.  I’ve  got  some  silk— where’s  my  dress  ?  I 
am  certain  I  left  it  on  this  chair— what’s  this  ?  the 
end  of  a  cigar !  I  never  smoke,  some  impudent  fel¬ 
low  has  been  here,  a  pair  of  boots  too— (seeing  them) 
—this  is  rather  too  much,  I’ll  give  them  an  airing. 
(Opens  window,  throws  them  out,  a ,  crash  heard,  she 
docs  not  notice  it.)  Whore's  my  dress? 

(Searching  about.) 


Re-enter  LONG,  in  apassion. 

Long.  This  is  too  bad— ’pon  my  word,  it  is  beyond 
all  bearing  !  Ah!  here  is  the  lady.  So,  madam,  I 
esteem  this  as  most  infamous — I  want  sixpence, 
ma’am. 

Lucy.  (Turning  round.)  A  man  !  (She  hastily  takes 
the  handkerchief ,  which  he  has  thrown  into  the  chair, 
and  places  it  across  her  shoulders.)  Do  not  approach 
me,  fellow — Thieves — I'll  scream — police ! 

Long.  I  dare  say  yon  are  a  screamer.  This  is 
really  the  height  of  coolness,  rob  a  man  of  his  only/t 
coat,  and  then  call  out  thieves,  police !  My  coat,, 
ma’am.  > 

Lucy.  Gracious  me  !  was  it  your  coat,  sir  ? 

Long.  Excellent,  that  will  do — very  good,  you  are 
keeping  up  your  character  well — cleverly— the  sur¬ 
prise  and  astonishment  well  done.  You  would  make 
a  decent  actress  in  the  Jane  Shepherds,  Matilda 
Turpins,  and  Betty  Blueskins. 

Lucy.  But,  sir,  I  will  declare - 

Long.  Don’t !  I  dare  say  you  can  declare,  and 
swear,  like  an  Old  Bailey  trooper,  Miss  Sixteen- 
string-Jack. 

Lucy.  I  am  a  respectable  florist,  sir,  and  my 
station - 

Long.  Ah,  the  trade  you  are  following  will  lead 
you  to  a  pretty  station — the  police-station  1 
Lucy.  W’hat  do  you  say  ? 

Long.  Lodging  in  the  same  house,  I  call  this  a 
breach  of  confidence.  Why  didn’t  you  come  and 
knock  at  my  door,  and  say,  neighbour,  I’m  hard 

up,  stumped,  cleared  out - 

Lucy.  What! 

Long.  Bravo!  (Applauds  her.)  You  should  have 
said,  I  am  in  distress,  can  you  lend  me  a  boh,  a 
quid,  or  half  a  bull  ? 

Lucy.  Half  a  bull,  sir ! 

Long.  De'iciuu ;  bit  of  nature;  pretending  igno¬ 
rance.  You  might  have  said,  I  expect  a  remittance 
from  California,  and  I  might,  if  I  bad  any,  have 
advanced  you  some  rowdy. 

Lucy.  Rowdy  ? 

Long.  Splendid— I’d  apply  to  the  Adelphi,  you’ll 
get  an  engagement— I’ll  make  it  all  right  for  you 
1 11  recommend  you. — You  have  behaved  unhand¬ 
somely. 

.  Lucy.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  hear  me 
sir  ? 

Long.  Nonsense  I  went  to  the  pawnbroker’s — 

xour  uncle  s — I  presented  my  dress - 

Lucy.  Your  ad-dress  ?  (Not  understanding.) 
Long,  laisez  vous— they  examined  it— and  said- 
10s.  very  well,  that  was  just  what  I  wanted — thev 
gave  me  the  cash— I  ran  round  to  the  other  place 
—I  said  I  wanted  a  snuff-coloured  coat  with  gilt 
buttons,  ^  and  I  banged  down  the  10s.  —  “  Be«v 
paidon,  said  a  shrivelled  chap  in  spectacles', 
there  aie  expenses  I  want  another  sixpence.” 

I  ran  round  to  the  other  place— told  them  th<w 
must  lend  me  more  upon  the  polka— they  refused 
—I  then  demanded  the  dress  back  again— then  a 
little  tiger  without  spectacles  said,  “  You  cau  have 
the  dress,  but  there  s  sixpence  more  for  expenses.” 

—I  was  in  a  fix — and  such  a  passion — I  swore _ 

Lucy.  No  doubt,  like  a  trooper. 

Long.  Worse  — called  them  rogues  —  rascals — 
tricksters— they  called  .the  police— so  did  I— they 
coilaredme-1  broke  away-fled-and  here  I  am. 
I  should  have  noticed  that  there  was  a  tear  in  the 
polka  dress  before  I  took  it. 

Lucy  (Looking  about.)  What— Sir  !  —  is  it  mv 
dress  that -  J 
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Long.  I’ve  spouted?  Yes — rattier - 

Lucy.  What — Sir!  This  is  frightful — wliut  have 
you  done  ?  To-day  above  all — I  had  an  affair - 

Long.  Hardened  sinner  1  Descendant  of  Eve  l — 
an  affair ! 

Lucy.  You’ve  ruined  ine. 

Long.  You  have  ruined  me — You’ve  pawned  my 
Moses  and  put  me  up  the  spout — and  left  me  as 
that  individual  was  found  in  his  infancy — in  the 
bull-rushes — without  a  ooat  to  his  back.  You  de¬ 
serve  a  month  at  the  mill.  Explain  to  me  why  you 
have  acted  thus  to  an  inoffensive  youth. 

Lucy.  Hold,  sir— Get  you  gone— I  despise  you 
and  your  coat — I - 

Long.  That’s  enough — You  needn’t  go  the  entire 
bit  of  pork — it  will  make  no  difference  to  me — pro¬ 
vided  you  oblige  me  with  sixpence. 

Lucy.  Ah,  sir — I  have  not  one — or - 

Long.  Where’s  the  10s.  from  my  coat  ? 

Lucy.  Gone  in  gloves,  ribbons,  &c. 

Long.  Easy  got,  easy  gone — to  spend  the  money 
in  such  luxuries,  I  shudder  for  you.  There  is  but 
one  remedy  left.  You  most  make  another  sacrifice 
— for  one  shilling.  Yon  have  a  second  dress  ? 

Lucy.  No,  sir!  Ihavebutone 

Long.  Only  one  dress ! 

Lucy.  Well,  you  have  but  one  coat. 

Long.  Melancholy  fact - 

■Tom.  {Without.)  Beg  pardon,  Mr.  Long,  butl’ve 
made  a  mistake — you’ve  got  No.  5’s  boots. 

Long.  Wait,  I’ll  give  them  to  you.  Madame,  I 
came  in  here  with  a  pair  of  boots. 

Lucy.  Good  gracious,  sir !  I  didn’t  know  to  whom 
they  belonged,  and — I - 

Long.  I  know — up — eh  ? 

Lucy.  I  threw  them  out  of  the  window! 

Long.  Nice  game  you’re  carrying  or. 

Lucy.  Why  did  yon  walk  your  boots  into  my 
apartments  ? 

Long.  {Speaks  off  at  door.)  Tom! — Ask  the 
scavengers  in  the  street  if  they've  seen  a  pair  of 
wellingtons — the  young  lady  has  thrown  them  out 
of  window. 

Lucy.  I  can  scarcely  contain  myself. 

( Twists  the  handkerchief — he  observes 
it.) 

Long.  Hallo !  That’s  my  handkerchief. 

Lucy.  Hands  oif,  sir !  How  dare  you  ? 

Long.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  removed,  but  it  is 
iny  mouchoir.  {Aside.)  I’ll  swear  to  the  ban¬ 
danna — 

Lucy.  Yours,  sir— I  really  beg  your  pardon— I 
thought  it  -was  my  uncle’s. 

Long.  What  a  quantity  of  uncles  you  seem  to 
have — I  wonder  how  many  aunts  she  has!  Her 
uncle’s, — my  grandmother’s  !  Young  female,  this 
line  of  conduct  will  lead  to  the  Penitentiary— you 
will  shortly  be  found  picking  oakum  in  white  kid 


gloves. 


[Exit. 


Lucy.  Impertinent — at  last  he’s  gone. 

Long.  (.Re-enters  at  last  words.)  Not  quite — I 
can’t  get  in;  the  key  of  my  door  was  in  my  coat 
pocket— the  key  is  in  my  coat  pocket.  The  lock  is 
a  patent  one— I  shut  the  door  when  I  came  out, 
and  here  I  am  locked  out !  I  am  now  condemned 
by  your  shameful  conduct  to  walk  about  like  a 
baker ;  if  I  go  out  the  little  boys  will  be  calling 
out,  “  There  goes  doughey !”— If  I  stop  in,  what  a 
pretty  exposure — Oh,  you  have  driven  me  from  my 
room,  of  course  you  will  permit  me  to  select 
another.  'Seats  himsel'.)  I’m  settled. 


Lucy.  What,  sir  ? 

Long.  I  remain  here—  I  have  no  more  valuables. 

( Searches  his  pockets,  finds  a  letter.)  Ah  1  here's 
my  appointment,  which  I  cannot  keep — ruined,  and 
by  a  woman  ! 

Lucy.  You  shall  have  your  coat — a  lucky 
thought,  I’ll  sell  my  earrings— my  uncle’s  birth¬ 
day  present. 

Long.  How  she  works  her  blessed  uncles  1 

Lucy.  I  will  soon  return,  and  extricate  myself 
from  you  for  ever. 

[Exit. 

Long.  Sooner  the  better.  Well,  I’ve  a  pretty 
neighbour— no  doubt,  belongs  to  a  gang.  I’ll 
satisfy  myself  on  that  point.  ( Looks  over  a  desk 
which  is  open.)  What  I  am  doing  is  rather 
familiar— but  with  a  female  who  has  robbed  me  of 
my  coat,  I  think  I  may  take  a  little  liberty 
{Takes  out  a  book,  reading.)  Expense  book- 
papers!  eh — by  these,  their  haunts  may  be  dis¬ 
covered. — Now  for  the  book  of  expenses  first— 
quite  a  system — {Heading.)  Bought  a  picklock— 
that’s  a  settler— she  goes  into  the  country— picking 
Chubbs  and  Bramahs— a  feminine  Hobbs.  7th — 
Taken  a  loaf  from  the  baker’s — she  didn’t  buy  it — 
took  it  from  the  baker— pretty  way  of  getting  her 
bread.  8th  —  Kidney  beans  —  turnips  —  donkey's 
milk— delicate  creature,  must  have  donkey’s  milk. 
9th— Mutton  for  broth— for  young  man  in  No.  6— 
What’s  that? — Donkey’s  milk — 10th — 11th — 12th — 
donkey’s,  etc. — mutton  broth — paregoric  lozenges 
— syrup  of  squills  and  poppies  for  do  —  do — Why 
she"  mnst  have  had  a  bad  cold  as  well  as  myself— 
but  No.  6. — Why,  that  must  be  me  !  and  this  is  my 
unknown,  kind  neighbour,  who  mutton  brothed 
me — gave  me  Jerusalem  milk,  and  syrup  of  squills 
and  poppies — to  say  nothing  of  the  hot  larnbs- 
wool  stocking  for  my  stiff  neck— Well,  her  heart  is 
good,  it  is  only  that  her  hand  is  wrong.  So  young, 
pretty  too— poor  little  creature! — An  idea!  what 
if  I  endeavour  to  restore  her  to  honesty,  a  little  of 
my  mild  eloquence — yes — I  owe  my  health  to  her. 
Orpheus,  lend  me  your  guitar ! 

Enter  LUCY. 

Lucy.  This  is  infamous  !  I  expected  to  have 
extricated  you  ;  my  earrings  are  not  gold,  and  my 
poor  uncle  has  been  cheated ! 

Long.  Well,  turn  and  turn  about - 

Lucy.  Your  jests,  sir,  annoy  me. 

Long.  Ha!  ha!  {Laughs  till  he  coughs.) 

Lucy.  Ah!  I  know  that  cough. 

Long.  Yes,  and  who  cured  it  ?  Mutton  broth — 
donkey’s  milk — paregoric— syrup  of  squills  and 
poppies  are  engraven  here— in  characters  of  fire. 

Lucy.  Yes,  you  disturbed  all  the  house  with 
your  horrible  cough. 

Long.  Yes,  and  you  said  to  yourself,  there’s  that 
animal  who  hinders  me  from  sleeping. 

Lucy.  No,  I  have  said,  that  young  man  is  very 
ill— alone,  without  money— fire— friends — he  should 
have  something  to  alleviate  his  sufferings  ;  I  will 
do  something  for  him,  Heaven  will  reward  me  ! 

Long.  And  it  will;  yon  are  an  angelic  little 
devil!  Keep  in  the  good  road— you  have  a  kind 
heart  and  are  really  very  genteel— pretty  too, 
altogether  a  very - 

Lucy.  Yrou  are  not  the  only  one  who  has  said 
so - 

Long.  Then  do  remove  from  a  position  which  is 
filled  with  danger,  and  which  may  eventually  lead 
you  to  the  halter. 
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Lucy.  ( Mistaking  him.)  You  wish  then  that  I 
should  quit  my  present  state  ? 

Long.  Yes. 

Lucy.  And  with  whom  shall  I  reside? 

Long.  Well.  I  don’t  ask  you  to  renounce  all  at 
once  suddenly — we  all  know  what’s  bred  in  the 
bone  will  never  (She  laughs.)  come  out  ( Laughs 
again.)  of  the  flesh.  (He  speaks  this  solemnly.) 

Lucy.  Do  you  know  that  you  are  very  comical  ? 

( She  laughs.) 

Long.  Me — comical  P  when  I’m  doing  the  serious 
to  this  enormous  extent.  Reform— discard  your 
uncles — and  never  rob  people  of  their  snuff-coloured 
conts  and  gilt  buttons.  A  thief  is  a - 

Lucy.  Seriously  —  do  you  really  doubt  my 
honesty  ? - 

Long.  Not  a  doubt  about  it.  It  is  not  your  fault, 
it  is  the  organ  of  acquisitiveness  too  strongly 
developed  on  your  cranium — the  bump’s  a  perfect 

hump  — - — 

Lucy.  I’ve  no  hump.  If  I  were  rich  I’d  have 
you  for  my  jester — do  yon  not  believe  that  I  am  as 
honest  as  yourself  P 

Long.  My  coat,  my  bit  of  brown — Oh !  Moses, 
mutanter !  — — 

Lucy.  My  polka  pelisse— my  bit  of  green — Oh! 
Mr.  Dexter,  I  took  your  coat  in  mistake. 

Long.  Oh,  yes,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  it 
was  a  mis-take — thei-e’3  no  mistake  about  seeing 
that. 

Lucy.  My  uncle  was  to  have  had  a  new  coat 
brought  home  to-day,  and  I  took  your  coat  for  his, 
and  as  I  wanted  money  sadly,  which  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  leave  me,  I  took  the  coat  and  I - 

Long.  Spouted  it  —  “So  much  for  Moses.” 
(Aside.)  It  appears  then  that  I  am  the  greatest 
jriminal  after  all. 

Lucy.  I  had  a  most  important  appointment  upon 
which  my  future  fortune  depends. 

Long.  My  situation  exactly.  (Sits,  R.  s.)  Two 
unfortunates. 

Lucy.  (Sits,  L.  h.)  Two  unfortunates  indeed! 

Long.  I  believe  I  told  you  just  now  that  I  thought 
you  were  rather  pretty. 

Lucy.  Yes,  but  I  care  no  more  for  flattery — 
I’m  in  grief— you  are  not  so  ill-looking  after  all. 

Long.  I  should  rather  say  not— but  I  don’t  care 
for  compliments  on  my  beauty— I’m  down  in  the 
dumps. 

Lucy.  Poor  fellow,  I  pity  you. 

Long.  Poor  girl— I  ditto— to  you— let  us  console 
each  other.  _  , 

(He  places  his  arm  round  her  neck  and  chair.) 

Lucy.  Sir— this  is  not  an  arm-chair. 

( Looking  at  his  arm,  which  remains.) 


Long.  No,  miss,  but  it’s  a  nice  and  easy  one. 
{ Kisses  her.)  What  consolation— don’t  object,  it 
does  you  no  harm,  and  does  me  a  great  deal  of 
good ;  nothing  like  a  little  good-nature  in  the 
world— eh  ?  ( Kisses  her. ) 

Lucy.  A  little  consolation  is  comfortable  at 
times. 

Long.  (Kissing  her.)  Life’s  nothing  without  its 
caraway  comforts. 

Lucy'.  No— (Looks  round.)  La!— there’s  that 
widow  lady  opposite  looking  ov.er— what  will  she 
think  ? 

Long.  Think— a  happy  thought— I  will  obtain 
your  dress— I’ll  return  in  the  twinkling  of  a  bed¬ 


post. 

Lucy.  Poor  youth, 


[Exit. 

he’s  very  good-natured — to 


run  for  me  when  he  himself  i3  in  trouble — I  wish 
Ic  ould  get  him  a  coat.  (A  knock  outside.) 

Camomile.  (Outside.)  Miss  Lucy — Miss  Short. 

Lucy.  The  little  doctor — how  unlucky. 

Camomile.  (Outside.)  Are  you  alone,  my  duck  ? 
I  have  been  waiting  at  Hungerford  until  I  have 
spent  all  my  money  on  roasted  chestnuts  to  keep 
myself  warm. 

Lucy.  What  shall  I  say — yes,  Mr.  Camomile. 

(She  opens  the  door  partially.  A  man’s 
arm  appears  with  a  great  coat 
hanging  on  it.  She  takes  hold  of  the 
coat  suddenly,  exclaiming :) 

Lucy.  Oh,  here’ s  my  uncle — he’ s  watched  you  here 
— he’ll  murder  you ;  rnn  for  your  life ! 

(She  shuts  the  door  in  his  face,  keeping 
the  coat.) 

Cam.  My  great  coat - 

Lucy.  I’ll  take  care  of  it.  (Stands  against  door.) 
Ah,  fly — he’s  here— coming  up  the  back  stairs. 

Cam.  Oh,  dear.  (A  fall  heard,  noise,  etc.) 

Lucy.  Now  to — - 

[Exit. 

Enter  LONG,  hastily,  with  a  dress,  his  hat 
damaged. 

Long.  Confound  the  blockhead  —  has  nearly 
broken  my  neck,  falling  down  stairs  on  the  top  of 
me.  I  have  the  pelisse — I  found  the  old  lady  was 
at  her  toilet,  rushed  into  her  chamber  and  begged 
pardon,  requested  she  would  lend  me  a  gown  as  a 
pattern  to  have  a  new  one  made  for  her,  she, 
simpering,  obliged  me — I  felt  grateful, — embraced 
the  old  girl — which  she  didn’t  object  to — apologized 
again,  and  evaporated — went  to  my  uncle’s — put 
up  the  dress  and  got  out  the  pelisse — somebody 
coming. 

(Conceals  the  dress  behind  him.) 


Enter  LUCY,  with  Long’s  coat. 

Lucy.  Ah  !  I’ve  been  waiting  for  you.  (Hides  the 
coat  behind  her.)  Behold  your  coat. 

Long.  Behold  your  polka. 

(They  put  them  on  and  break  into  a 
dance. ) 

Lucy.  Well,  but  how  did  you  obtain  it  ? 

Long.  I  must  indulge  in  a  lillywhite  one.  (Aside.) 
Well  then,  I  disposed  of  my  family  jewels  that  have 
been  heir-looms  for  twenty  generations,  more  or  less, 
upon  which  I  obtained  fifteen  shillings,  and  then  I 
released  your  polka.  But  my  coat,  eh  ?  How  came 
that  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians  ? 

Lucy  (Aside.)  I  must  tell  a  tarradiddle.  (Aloud.) 

I  sold  to  a  person - 

Long.  What? 

Lucy.  My  grandfather’s  sword  it  was  spotless - - 

Long.  Melted  the  old  blade’s  blade  for  me  ? 

Lucy.  Yes,  because  you  said  your  future  fortune 
depended  upon  your  appointment  to  day. 

Long.  True,  four  o’clock  to  day. 

Lucy.  So  was  mine. 

Long.  Concerning  a  marriage. 

Lucy.  So  was  mine. 

Long.  You  marry  ?  Well,  I  should  never  have 
thought  that  you - 

Lucy.  And  I  should  never  have  thought  that 

you - 

Long.  Since  the  explanation  of  the  coat,  I  have 
taken  a  new  inventory  of  you ;  when  I  think  of 


LONG  AND  SHORT. 


your  attentions  to  me — Row  you  mutton  brothed 
me — paregoricked  me,  and  gruelled  me,  I  am  in 
raptures  with  you,  and  I  think  you  would  make - 

Lucy.  A  capital  wife  for  a  gent  troubled  with  a 
cough.  Well,  but  I  must  go  to  my  appointment, 
though  I  don’t  seem  to  care  about  it  so  much  as  I 
did. 

Long.  Don’t  be  over  delicate  with  me — where 
does  this  beau  of  yours  hang  out  ? 

Lucy.  Soho  ;  where  does  your  heiress  live  ? 

Long.  Soho. 

Both.  So— ho! 

Long.  At  the  New  Metropolitan  Provincial 
Matrimonial  Alliance  Office  ? 

( Both  take  out  letters  from  pockets.) 

Lucy.  The  identical,  aud  here’s  what  I  am  pro¬ 
mised  for  a  guinea,  aud  it  seems  to  be  worth  the 
money — “A  young  gentleman  of  most  ancient  and 
respectable  family,  of  a  liberal  profession,  money 
in  the  sinking  funds,  and  an  estate  in  the  country, 
overlooking  an  extensive  park,  which  the  gentleman 
is  desirous  of  adding  to  his  own  estate,  initials  of 
the  gentleman,  J.  L.” 

Long.  J.  L.,  that’s  John  Long.  What— strange — 
let  me  look,  why  that  must  be  me — ancient  and  re¬ 
spectable  family— yes— the  Lougs  extend  a  great 
way  back— no  end  to  the  Longs — the  founder  of 
Long  Acre.  Liberal  profession,  medical  student, 
turned  back  for  six  months— money  in  funds— yes, 
and  likely  to  stop  there  for  me— as  to  interest,  I 
have  only  a  life  interest,— estate  in  the  country- 
two  tumble  down  cottages— a  barn  and  a  pig-stye 
overlooking  Victoria  Park— which  certainly  I  am 
desirous  of  adding  to  my  estate— but  at  present  I 


hav’n’t  the  least  idea  of  how  it’s  to  be  done— 
another  fact— here’s  my  guinea's- worth— read 

Lucy.  (Reads.)  Why  this  is  me— A  young  lady  of 
good  personal  appearance — Yes,  a  fact — an  inde¬ 
pendence — yes — forty-pounds  a-year  a  fact  large 
expectations — yes,  when  my  uncle  dies — who  has  a 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  a  year,  etc.,  etc. — initials 
— that’s  me — L.  S. 

Long.  This  secretary  is  a  clever  fellow — he  makes 
a  v«ry  little  reality  go  an  enormous  way,  but  we 
shall  save  two  guineas,  for  I  offer  you  my  hand  and 
heart. 

Lucy.  You  do ! 

Long.  Yes — by  the  gods  and  the  little  stars. 

Lucy.  I’ll  ask  my  uncle— tell  him  you’ve  popped 
the  question. 

Long.  There  you  go— uncles  and  popping— but  I 
pledge  my  love — you  pledge  yours,  and  that  will  be 
the  ticket. 

Lucy.  I’ve  no  objection— I’ll  take  yon— if  you’ll 
take  me  for  better  and  for  worse — and  I  hope  you 
won’t  turn  out  worse  than  I  took  you  for — but 
what  shall  I  be,  Mrs.  What’s-your-name  ? 

Long.  Mrs.  What’s-your-name— no.  Nor  Miss 
Thingamy  or  Thingamebob— but  Mrs.  Long. 

Lucy.  Is  your  name  Long?  —  how  odd — my 
name’s  Lucy  Short. 

Long.  And  soon  will  be  Lucy  Long — The  banns 
shall  be  published— before  our  friends.  (To  the 
public.)  I  hereby  publish  the  banns  between  John 
Long  and  Lucy  Slioi’t — have  you  any  objection  ? — 
No, — then  in  three  weeks  we  shall  marry — and  that 
will  be  the  Long  and  the  Short  of  it. 

CURTAIN. 
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SCENE. — The  sitting-room  in  Frank’s  lodgings,  a 
very  comfortably  fitted  up  room — window  with  cur¬ 
tains  to  it,  u.  e.  L.  h.,  door  in  fiat — door  R.  h., 
which  is  not  seen  by  the  audience  on  account  of 
a  screen  standing  before  it — several  chairs  and 
tables  standing  about — there  is  a  buffet  up  r.  h.,  on 
it  is  a  bust  of  Socrates  with  a  wig  on  its  head— boohs, 
papers,  pens,  ink,  and  newspapers  on  one  table  ,R.  h. 
on  the  other,  t.  h.,  is  supper,  laid  out  on  a  tray — 
cold  meat,  bread  and  salad,  with  all  the  usual  con¬ 
diments,  with  jug,  glass,  and  decanter  with  wine, 
andvnne  glass — at  this  table  an  easy  chair  is  placed 
— there  are  two  candles,  unlighted,  on  each  table — 
stage  dark. 

Frank.  ( Without .)  Good  night,  good  night!  (Is 
heard  unlocking  the  street  door,  and  afterwards  as 
though  stumbling  up-stairs.)  Confound  it !  They’ve 
either  forgotten  to  leave  a  rushlight  for  me,  or  else 
it’s  blown  out — and  if  I  can  find  out  my  own  room 
door  in  the  dark,  and  in  this  rambling  old  house,  it 
will  be  quite  a  mercy.  Ha  !  as  I  live !  I’ve  got 
hold  of  the  handle  at  last.  (Enters  by  door  in  f., 
he  is  in  full  dress,  with  pumps  and  crush  hat.)  Soh ! 
got  to  my  own  sitting-room  at  last !  I  wonder 
whether  the  servants  have  left  me  the  luxury  of  a 
candle.  (Feels  his  way  to  table — overturns  one  candle 
and  catches  hold  of  the  other  in  his  hand.)  Pah  !  I’ve 
floored  one  and  embraced  the  other!  (Wipes  his 
hand.)  Now,  for  the  congreve  box.  (There  is  one 
on  the  table,  he  produces  a  light,  and  lights  the  can¬ 
dle  on  table — picks  up  the  other,  and  lights  it.)  Oh, 
come,  they  have  left  supper,  it  seems,  there’s  a 
comfort  in  that !  (Goes  to  the  other  table  and  lights 
the  candles.)  Oh,  dear,  dear  !  (Draws  a  small  chair 
to  front,  and  sits.)  I’m  the  most  miserable  of  men  ! 
Yes,  I  say  it  calmly  and  distinctly,  I  am  the  most 
miserable  of  men!  I  say  it  calmly —calmly! 
(Starts  up  violently.)  Calmly!  (Throws  his  hat 
away.)  Calmly !  (Throws  the  chair  away  and 
stamps.)  I’m  the  most  miserable  of  men !  ( Walks 

about.)  I’m  in  love,  and  my  sweetheart  plagues 
me !  not  an  uncommon  case,  I  confess,  but  not  a 
bit  the  more  agreeable  1  I  leave  my  chambers  in 
dear  delightful  London,  which  I  love,  and  bury 
myself  in  this  secluded  part  of  the  country,  which  I 
hate,  all  for  the  purpose  of  being  near  her— and  she 
scorns  me.  Yes— though  I’m  young,  gentlemanly, 
amiable,  rich,  eloquent,  everything  that’s  fascina¬ 
ting  and  agreeable !— though  her  parents  have  given 
their  consent  to  our  marriage— though  our  estates 
ioin— though,  in  fine,  nothing  is  wanting  to  our 


mutual  happiness  but  her  own  consent  to  our  union 
— and  she  won’t  give  it  !  ( Picks  up  his  hat.)  If  I 

thought  there  was  another  man  in  the  way,  I'd — 

I’d -  (Beats  his  hat  violently.)  But  I  don’t,  nay, 

more,  I  think  she  loves  me — but  her  cursed — I  mean 
her  blessed  temper,  ruins  all.  This  very  night— 
what  have  I  not  done  to  please  her  ?  She  asked  me 
to  meet  her  at  the  annual  county  ball ;  of  course,  I 
was  eager  to  comply,  nay,  more,  as  she  is  staying 
in  the  town,  I  take  lodgings  here  to  be  always  near 
her;  I  go  to  the  ball — and,  she  never  comes  !  I 
wait  hour  after  hour  in  the  ball-room,  watching 
the  turbans  of  the  old  ladies  and  the  tuckers  of 
the  young  ones — I  stroll  into  the  card-room,  and 
lose  my  own  and  my  partner’s  money  playing  at 
whist,  because  I,  thinking  of  Lydia,  play  hearts 
instead  of  clubs  ;  she  came  not,  no,  never  showed 
at  all !  What  could  it  mean  ?  Ha !  Had  she 
an  appointment  she  did  not  wish  me  to  interfere 
with  ?  If  I  thought  that — talk  of  clubs — (Beats  his 
hat  again  )  But  no,  no,  I  don’t  think  that — it  was 
done,  as  every  other  action  of  her  life  is  done,  to 
plague  and  disappoint  me — (Throws  himself  into 
choir  near  front.)  Woman — woman — oh,  woman! 
I’ll  have  some  supper — (Starts  up,  goes  to  table,. 
L.  h.,  sits  in  easy  chair.)  Cold  leg  of  lamb  and 
salad— I  like  this  for  supper,  especially  when,  as 
in  this  case,  there  is  nothing  else. — ( Dresses  salad.) 
It’s  a  strange  thing  she  should  be  so  perverse — it 
makes  a  man  feel  like — vinegar  ! — (Puts  vinegar  to 
salad) .  What  can  be  more  disagreeable  to  a  nervous 
man  than — pepper! — (Puts  pepper  to  salad).  A 
little  coquetry  during  a  courtship  I  could  pardon — 
it’s  excusable — I  don’t  know  even  whether  it  doesn’t 
add  a  zest  to  the  affair  like— salt ! — (Puts  salt  to 
salad).  But  such  conduct  as  hers  is  quite  different, 
and  the  wounded  feelings  seek  a  balm  in — oil!  — 
(Puts  oil  to  salad.)  Now  for  supper—  (Row  without.) 
Hallo!  what’s  that?  (Row  continued  louder— a 
drunken  man  i *  heard  singing,  &c. — Frank  goes  to 
window,  undraws  curtains,  andlooks  out.)  Oh — ah — 
I  see.  Some  half  tipsy  revellers  sailing,  or  rather 
staggering  homo,  very  probably  from  the  dinner¬ 
party  in  the  town  hall,  which  preceded  the  ball.— 
Fine  night— moonlight— ha !  What’s  that?  Two 
respectable  women  running— pursued  by  some  of 
the  same  drunken  party !  (Row  continued— drunken 
chorus,  “  We  won’t  go  home  till  morning,”— women 
scream  without.)  They  scream— they  are  frightened 
—they  may  be  insulted— they  are  at  the  very  door 
of  this  house. — at  college  they  used  to  call  me 
Quixote — well — well — for  onee  (Puts  on  his  hat  and 
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takes  one  of  the  candles) — for  once — Quixote’s  him¬ 
self  again ! 

[Runs  out  door  f. — Roto  continued,  with 
chorus  as  before — women  scream — 
noise  of  struggle  without.  After  a 
time  the  row  becomes  gradually  fainter, 
as  though  the  people  who  occasioned  it 
were  moving  away,  and  shortly  after 
the  re-entrance  of  Frank  it  ceases  alto¬ 
gether. 

Enter  FRANK,  D.  f.,  carrying  LYDIA,  who  has 

fainted. — She  is  closely  veiled — he  places  her  in  the 

easy  chair. 

Frank.  So,  so— I’ve  saved  the  lady  and  adminis¬ 
tered  a  little  gentle  punishment  to  the  tipsy  ruffian 
who  sought  to  annoy  her.  But  she  has  fainted. 
I  must  try  to  recover  her. — ( Going  towards  her.) 
Perhaps  it’s  all  shaml  What  business  has  a 
respectable  girl  to  be  out  alone,  and  at  so  late  an 
hour?  And  yet  there’s  a  gentility  about  her — Well 
—well— at  least  it’s  my  duty  to  try  to  revive  her— 
but  first  I  must  remove  the  veil. — (Lifts  her  veil 
gradually.)  What  pretty  shoulders !  And  what  a 
pretty  neck !  Egad,  if  her  face  be  equally  pretty 
I’ve  won  a  prize  in  this  night’s  lottery. — (takes  off 
the  veil.)  What!  Lydia  Merton,  herself— by  all 
that’s  wonderful !  Out  so  late— alone — she  know¬ 
ing  I  had  gone  to  the  ball— it  can’t  be— (Looks  at 
her) — it  is !  Lydia  Merton  by  all  that’s  fascinating  ! 
But  I  must  revive  her— if  it  be  only  that  she  may 
account  for  this  conduct.  What  shall  I  do  ?  What 
shall  I  give  her  ?  Vinegar ! — (Runs  to  table  and  takes 
cruet.)  Empty  ! — Ah,  the  salad — perhaps  that  will 
do  as  well. — (Holds  the  salad  for  her  to  smell.)  Yes, 
she  moves.— (She  sighs.)  She  sighs  !  She  is  recover¬ 
ing — wonderful  salad !  (Replaces  salad  on  table.) 

Lyd.  (Recovering  slowly.)  Where  am  I  ? 

Frank.  Ah,  that’s  what  you  want  to  know ! 

Lyd.  What  has  happened  ? 

Frank.  Ah,  that’s  what  I  want  to  know  ! 

Lyd.  I  think  some  stranger  spoke  to  me— yes- 
yes — it  Was  so — I  remember — it  was  in  the  street — 
and  then— Oh— let  me  go— let  me  go— I  will  not  be 
kissed— let  me  go —(Struggles  and  then  starts  up.) 
Where  am  I  ?  Ah,  I  remember— somebody  interfered 
—Ah !— who  do  I  see  ?  Frank  Fairlove.! 

Frank.  Precisely  so,  my  lady,  quite  at  your 
service. 

Lyd.  Where  am  I  ? 

Frank.  At  my  lodgings. 

Lyd.  (Screams.)  I— alone— at  night— with  a 
young  man  at  his  own  lodgings!  Oh,  dreadful! 
Let  me  go,  let  me  go  !  Oh,  heaven,  what  will  the 
world  say !  Let  me  go  out ! 

Frank.  Stay,  stay,  Lydia— I  must  have  one  word 
with  you  ere  you  go  out!  You  ask  me  to  meet  you 
-at  the  ball ;  I  go— you  never  appear— but  at  a  late, 
very  late  hour  of  the  night,  I  find  you  alone  in  a 
public  street,  liable  to  every  insult,  and  scarcely, 
indeed,  do  I  arrive  in  time  to  save  you  from  some 
ruffian !  Explain  this  ! 

Lyd.  I  can,  I  will !  But,  first,  I  was  not  alone  in 
the  street,  my  maid  was  with  me.  Listen,  it  is  all 
explained  in  two  words ;  —  just  as  I  was  about  to 
dress  for  the  ball,  I  received  a  message  from  old 
Dame  Gurney,  who  was  my  nurse,  and  who  resides 
in  this  town,  saying  that  she  was  very  ill  and 
desired  to  see  me ;  such  an  event  was  not  to  be  put 
off  for  a  dance,  however  agreeable  that  might  be, 
the  more  especially  as  it  was  not  expected  she 


could  live  till  morning.  Accordingly  I  abandoned 
all  thought  of  the  ball,  and  hurried,  accompanied 
by  my  maid,  to  the  poor  creature’s  lodging — by  the 
side  of  her  bed  have  I  been  sitting  ever  since.  I  did 
not  like  to  leave  her,  for  my  presence  seemed  to 
cheer  the  fleeting  spirit;  at  last  she  fell  into  a 
slumber,  I  stole  away,  and  with  my  maid  was 
hurrying  homeward  when  the  men  from  whom  you 
rescued  me  attempted  to  insult  us.  There,  suspicious 
son  of  Adam,  are  you  satisfied  ? 

Frank.  Perfectly,  beautiful  daughter  of  Eve ! 
Oh  Lydia,  what  injustice  you  do  to  yourself — you 
permit  your  coquetry  to  hide  virtues  which  would 
do  credit  to - 

Lyd.  Hush !  no  fine  words — this  is  neither  time 
nor  place  for  them — the  drawing-room  to-morrow 
if  you  like.  Frank,  you  must  take  me  home 
directly. 

Frank.  I  don’t  know  where  you  live. 

Lyd.  Oh  dear  1  oh  la  !  no  more  do  I ! 

Frank.  No? 

Lyd.  No  ;  we  only  came  to  this  town  this  after¬ 
noon — it  was  dark  when  we  arrived,  and  we  sat 
down  to  dinner  directly.  I  never  asked  the  name 
of  the  street  papa  had  taken  lodgings  in,  and  my 
maid,  who  is  a  native  of  this  place,  showed  me  the 
way  to  old  nurse’s. 

Frank.  Rather  embarrassing,  I  should  say  ! 

Lyd.  It  was  a  large  house  I  know. 

Frank.  There  are  more  large  houses  in  this  town 
than  in  any  town  of  its  size  I  ever  was  in  ! 

Lyd.  And  the  house  was  painted  white. 

Frank.  So  are  forty-nine  out  of  every  fifty. 

Lyd.  Oh  dear,  dear,  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Frank.  Haven’t  the  faintest  idea;  unless  you 
stay  here ! 

Lyd.  Monstrous  proposal  1 

Frank.  There’s  no  help  for  it.  Come,  Lydia,  sit 
down  to  supper,  and  after  we’ve  supped  we’ll  spend 
the  night  in  courting!  (Puts  another  chair  at 
supper  table,  and  sits  at  it  himself,  preparing  to 
carve.)  A  little  lamb,  my  dear  ?  Do  yon  like  it  fat  ? 

Lyd.  Provoking  wretch!  (Goes  to  window.) 
Now  hear  me,  Mr.  Fairlove — if  you  do  not  instantly 
take  me  to  some  respectable  place  where  I  can 
stay  till  morning - 

Frank.  Respectable  place  !  why  isn’t  this  a  re¬ 
spectable  place  ? 

Lyd.  No — it  is  not! 

Frank.  (Rises  angrily.)  The  devil  l 

Lyd.  The  lodgings  of  a  young  man  is  not  the 
place  for  a  respectable  young  lady  to  sleep  at — and 
you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  But  now  observe 
me,  sir,  if  you  don’t  instantly  take  me  either  to  my 
own  home,  or  to  some  house  where  I  can  be  with 
those  of  my  own  sex — I’ll — I’ll— I’ll - - 

Frank.  What  will  you  do  ? 

Lyd.  I’ll  throw  myself  out  of  the  window.  Re¬ 
member,  I  am  firm ; — after  1  nave  counted  three — 
unless  you  agree— out  I  go. 

Frank.  You  count  three,  and  then  take  one  for 
the  nob  !  (Touches  head.) 

Lyd.  One! 

Frank.  If  you  throw  yourself  out  of  the  window, 
I  shall  do  the  same— so  death  even  shall  not  part 
us. 

Lyd.  Two  ! 

Frank.  I  shall  do  it  as  sure  as  yourself  1 

Lyd.  (Glancing  at  window.)  Two! 

Frank.  You’ve  said  that  two,  twice! 

Lyd.  How  very  high  you  live !  * 

Frank.  Yes — it’s  a  smashing  height! 
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Lyd.  Two  ! 

Frank.  Three  twos  !  That  makes  six,  according 
to  Cocker  1  Go  on— I’m  ready!  I  shall  pop  out 
after  yon— just  as  clown  does  after  harlequin  in  a 
pantomime  1 

Lyd.  Provoking !  I  insist,  sir - 

Frank.  Upon  what,  madam  ?  Upon  my  know¬ 
ing  where  you  live,  although  I  never  heard  ?  Come 
and  sit  down  here,  Liddy,  and  have  some  supper— 
it’s  no  use  putting  yourself  in  either  a  rage  or  a 
quandary  about  it — it  can’t  be  helped  !  (Carving.) 
As  the  man  said  with  the  bad  bacon,  “  What  can’t 
be  cured  must  be  endured!”  (Aside.)  I  think  I 
shall  have  a  little  vengeance  now  for  all  the  pain 
I’ve  suffered !  . 

Lyd.  ( Trembling  with  rage.)  Now,  Mr.  Fairlove, 
you  see  that  I  am  not  at  all  in  a  passion. 

Frank.  Notatall! 

Lyd.  As  cool — as— as - 

Frank.  As  this  salad. 

Lyd.  And  I  warn  you  that  if  you  detain  me - 

Frank.  I  detain  yon  ?  By  no  means— the  door  is 
not  locked. 

Lyd.  I  never  will  speak  to  you  again. 

Frank.  (Eow  again  heard.)  Go,  if  you  wish  it — 
but— really— ah— there  are  some  gentlemen  wait¬ 
ing  for  you,  I  declare. 

Lyd.  (Bursts  into  tears.)  Cruel,  cruel !  (Then re- 
covering  herself.)  Mr.  Fairlove— unless  you  in¬ 
stantly  take  me  with  you  into  the  street  and  try  to 
find  some  place  proper  for  me  to. rest  in— I’ll  scream 
as  loud  as  ever  I  can,  and  so  alarm  the  house. 

Frank.  No— no— don’t  do  that,  because  if  you  do 
only  think  how  it  would  sound— and  what  a  sound 
it  would  be  !  Nearly  two  o’clock  in  the  morning— 
and  there’s  a  young  lady  screaming  in  Mr.  Fair- 
love’s  room.  (Imitating  voice  of  old  women.) 

Lyd.  You  drive  me  almost  mad ! 

Frank.  Besides,  if  you  screamed  it  would  alarm 
the  lodgers,  so - 

Lyd.  Lodgers?  What,  are  there  any  other 

lodgers  ?  „  ,  , 

Frank.  I  believe  so— one  I  know  of— for  he  lodges 
on  the  same  floor  as  myself — an  old  man  with  an 
old  housekeeper— a  woman  whose  face  seems  as 
though  it  was  washed  every  day  in  vinegar,  and 
had  caught  the  flavour  of  the  liquid.  This  old 
fellow’s  name  is  Giblet. 

Lyd.  Giblet  ? 

Frank.  Yes,  Peter  Giblet. 

Lyd.  Peter  Giblet !  .  .  „ 

Frank.  Aye,  Peter  Giblet.  Do  you  know  him  ? 
Lyd.  No,  but  he’s  one  of  my  father’s  oldest 
friends,  and  it  was  principally  to  see  him  that  we 
came  here.  His  old  housekeeper— Mrs.  Davis,  or, 
as  he  calls  her— Dibby,  I  have  often  seen. 

Frank.  Ah,  Dibby— I’ve  heard  him  call  out 
Dibbv. 

Lyd.  I  wonder  whether  he  s  up  now. 

Frank.  Nothin"  more  likely.  They  say  he  sits 
up  reading  half  the  night,  and  his  old  Dibby  waits 
up  to  attend  him. 

Lyd.  That  decides  me— to  Mr.  Giblet  I  will  go  at 
once,  state  the  awkward,  nay,  shocking  situation  I 
am  in,  and  entreat  permission  to  sleep  with  his  old 
ousekeeper. 

Frank.  That’s  a  thing  I’ll  take  good  care  I  don’t 
do.  (Aside.)  She’s  going— how  to  stop  her  ? 

Lyd.  (Crossing  to  door  in  flat.)  Which  is  the  door 
of  his  sitting-room  ? 

Frank.  Exactly  opposite  (Aside.)  A  sudden 
thought!  No,  no,  that’s  the  bedroom  of  another 


young  gentleman.  No,  old  Peter  Giblet  s  door  is 
the  first  beyond  this  one  of  mine,  on  the  left  hand, 
where  the  corner  projects. 

(She  is  standing,  door  in  flat,  which  she 
has  opened.) 

Lyd.  Thank  you  ;  I  will  find  it. 

Frank.  (Aside.)  Not  there  you  won’t. 

(She  slily  takes  key  from  lock.) 

Lyd.  Good-night,  Mr.  Fairlove,  I  will  thank  you 
for  your  conduct  of  to-night  at  our  next  meeting. 

[Exit,  door-flat. 

Frank.  (Aside.)  Which  will  soon  occur.  Good 
night !  good  night ! 

Lyd.  (Locks  door  within.)  To  prevent  your  fol¬ 
lowing  me,  sir,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  locking 
yon  in. 

Frank.  Don’t  name  it!  Don’t  mention  such  a 
trifle!  She’s  gone.  Now  for  Mr.  Giblet.  (Runs 
to  screen — brings  it  down — turns  it  round  on  the 
other  side— it  is  a  very  different  colour— and  places 
it  before  and  so  as  to  hide  the  door  in  flat— takes  cover 
off  easy  chair,  and  wheels  chair  up  to  fireplace,  and 
places  it  before  it — lights  fire,  which  blazes  up — se¬ 
lects  large  book  from  R.  h.  table — throws  book  on  to 
easy  chair — brings  a  small  table  from  back,  puts  it 
next  the  easy  chair— produces  an  Argand  lanp,  which 
previously  had  stood  under  the  small  table — lights  it, 
and  places  it  on  the  small  table— alters  arrangement 
of  window  curtains — piles  papers,  &c.,  on  the  R.  h. 
table  together — puts  down  one  leaf,  and  places  it  be¬ 
forewindow — places  l.  h.  table  against  s.  p.  L.  h. — 
puts  candles  under  this  table,  drawing  the  cover  down 
to  stage  to  conceal  them.)  So,  so,  I’m  getting  on 
favourably  enough.  I’m  engaged  in  trying  to 
make  one  thing  look  like  another— a  task  which 
four-fifths  of  mankind  are  constantly  at  work  at. 
The  statesman  strives  to  make  the  world  think  him 
sincere,  the  lawyer  to  make  the  world  believe  him 
conscientious,  the  churchman  strives  to  be  thought 
virtuous,  the  thief  honest,  while  Mr.  Frank  Fair¬ 
love  contents  himself  with  endeavouring  to  make 
Miss  Liddy  Merton  fancy  that  his  sitting-room  i3 
that  of  Mr.  Peter  Giblet.  (Knock  at  R.  h.  d.) 
There  she  is,  by  Jove!  and  there  she  must  wait  a 
moment  or  so,  for  Peter  isn’t  ready  to  receive  her, 
but  will  be  so  in  no  time.  (Slips  on  a  morning 
gown,  puts  on  a  pair  of  large  fur  slippers  over  his 
pumps,  takes  the  wig  from  the  statue,  and  puts  it  on  ; 
on  this  wig  he  places  a  small  white  nightcap,  he  then 
takes  the  book,  sits  on  the  easy  chair  before  the  flre, 
puts  his  feet  on  the  fender,  rests  his  hook  on  his 
knees,  and  ponders  over  it  by  light  of  the  lamp — 
Another  knock — Frank  speaks  from  this  time  as  an 
old  man,  except  where  otherwise  marked.)  I  thonght 
I  heard  something  knock.  If  there's  anybody  at 
the  door,  come  in. 


Enter  LYDIA,  door  r.  h. 

Lyd.  I  was  afraid  they  were  gone  to  bed !  May 
I  come  in  ? 

Frank.  If  you  mightn’t  I  should  not  have  told 
you  to  do  so. 

Lyd.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  want  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Giblet. 

Frank.  (Has  not  turned  from  his  book.)  Is  that 
you,  Dibby  ? 

Lyd.  No,  sir ;  it’s  me. 

Frank.  And  who’s  me  ? 

Lyd.  (Aside.)  How  very  embarrassing ! 

Frank.  Oh,  the  young  woman,  I  suppose,  from 
the  laundress.  My  good  girl,  I’ve  nothing  to  do 
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with  the  washing.  Yon  must  speak  to  Mrs.  Dibby 
about  that.  It  is  she  who  manages  me. 

Lyd.  You  mistake  me,  sir.  I  would  speak  with 
you  on  quite  a  different  subject. 

Frank.  ( Looks  up.)  Hey?  ah,  a  lady  in  my 
room.  (Puts  down  book,  and  comes  down.)  Pray, 
young  lady,  what  may  be  your  business  with  me  ? 

Lyd.  It  is  very  embarrassing  sir. 

Frank.  Will  you  sit  down  ? 

L yd.  No,  thank  you,  sir.  You  must  know,  sir, 
that  my  name  is  Lydia,  and  I  am  the  only  child  of 
your  old  and  faithful  friend,  Mr.  Merton. 

Frank.  Of  Mr.  Merton  ?  My  dear  girl,  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you— always  shall  be  so — at  all 
times — even — (grunts) — though  you  visit  me  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Lyd.  (Aside.)  What  a  very  respectable-looking  old 
gentleman !  Mr.  Giblet,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  in 
this  strange  manner  to  trespass  upon  your  hospi¬ 
tality,  but  I  am  placed  in  a  very  singular  position, 
and  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
sleep  to-night  with  your  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Davis. 

Frank.  What,  with  Dibby  ?  Oh  certainly,  cer¬ 
tainly — very  strange  request— very.  Oh  certainly, 
my  dear,  certainly.  Dibby’s  in  the  next  room, 
she’ll  be  here  directly,  and  it  won’t  be  long  before 
she  goes  to  bed,  for  I  have  nearly  finished  my 
chapter. 

Lyd.  My  father,  to-morrow,  sir,  will  thank  you 
for  kindness  shown  to  his  child  to-night. 

Frank .  Don’t  name  it — don’t  name  it !  But  stay, 
my  lass ;  you  seem  to  me  to  be  very  pretty — let  me 
have  a  look  at  you.  ( Looks  at  her  through  double 
glasses.)  Very,  very  pretty!  But  stay,  perhaps 
yon  are  hungry — will  you  have  some  supper? 

Lyd.  Thank  you,  sir,  I  am  very  hungry — I  have 
been  to  see  an  old  servant  to-night,  who  is  very  ill, 
and  having  never  been  in  this  town  before - 

Frank.  (Reaching  supper.)  You  lost  your  way  ? 
I  understand. 

(He  is  placing  the  supper  on  the  table  on 
which  the  papers  are  —  she  goes  to 
him.) 

Lyd.  Shall  I  call  Mrs.  Davis  to  get  the  supper  for 
you,  sir  ? 

Frank.  No,  no,  thank  you — I  shall  manage.  You 
know  Dibby,  then. 

Lyd.  Oh  yes,  sir,  very  well — she  lived  in  our 
family  before  she  went  to  you. 

Frank.  Really !  I  say,  my  lass,  you  are  very  like 
your  father,  suppose  you  give  me  a  kiss  for  old 
acquaintance  sake.  (Kisses  one  of  her  cheeks.) 
Now  the  other.  (Kisses  the  other.)  Oh,  that’s 
very  nice!  I  only  wish  I  was  young  again  for 
your  sake.  (Aside— natural  voice.)  I  never  got  on 
so  well  with  my  sweetheart  before.  Now  for  sup¬ 
per.  Come,  sit  down,  sit  down— nay,  give  me 
another  kiss  first.  (Kisses  her,  then  aside,  natural 
voice.)  Bravo  Giblets!  (They  sit  down  to  supper 
— he  helps  her  to  meat.)  There — there’s  a  nice 
little  bit— but  tell  me  my  child,  how  you  came  to 
be  away  from  home  so  late  to-night  ? 

Lyd.  I  will,  sir — indeed  I  am  anxious  to  tell  you. 
I  was  going  to  a  ball  to-night - 

Frank.  (Forgetting  himself.)  Yes,  I  know, 

Lyd.  Indeed! 

Frank.  A  little  bit  of  the  knuckle  ? 

(Offers  her  meat.) 

Ljyd.  Thank  you,  but  I  was  prevented  going,  and 
went  to  see  a  poor  old  woman. 

Frank.  It  isn’t  every  girl  who’d  prefer  the 
EOtiety  of  an  old  woman  to  a  young  man! 


Lyd.  A  young  man  ?  Then  you  know - 

Frank.  (Offers  her  salad.)  Some  salad  ? 

Lyd.  Thank  you.  In  returning  home  we  were 
rudely  accosted  by  some  drunken  men — from  them 
we  were  rescued  by  a  gentleman ;  my  maid  who  was 
with  me,  and  alone  knew  the  road,  ran  away 
frightened,  and  thus  I  was  left  alone  not  knowing 
which  turning  to  take. 

Frank.  Poor  soul !  And  that  has  just  happened, 
has  it  ? 

Lyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Frank.  Excepting  the  time  you  were  wit 
Frank. 

Lyd,  How  sir  ?  You  know - - 

Frank.  Have  a  glass  of  wine  ? 

Lyd.  No,  sir,  thank  you.  Bat  you  know - 

Frank.  Yes,  yes;  I  heard  you  come  in.  As  you 
and  he  are  going  to  be  married,  for  so  your  father 
told  me,  it  does  not  matter — otherwise  it  would 
have  looked  bad. 

Lyd.  (Rises.)  Look  bad,  sir! 

Frank.  (Rises.)  Nay,  nay,  my  dear,  don’t  be 
angry.  I  didn’t  say  it  would  look  bad  to  me ;  but 
there  are  people  in  the  world,  as  you  well  know, 
who  always  will  be  censorious.  I  shouldn’t  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  they  whispered  scandal  even  about  you 
aud  me — old  as  I  am. 

Lyd.  Gracious  heaven !  But,  sir,  there  is  one 
point  upon  which  you  have  been  wrongly  informed. 
I  am  not  going  to  marry  Mr.  Fairlove — I  will  not 
marry  him. 

Frank.  No  ?  And  why  not  ? 

Lyd.  Because — because — he  teazes  me.  Yes,  I 
would  marry  almost  any  body  who  asked  me,  if  it 
were  only  to  vex  him. 

Frank.  Indeed? 

Lyd.  Yes,  indeed;  he  tells  me  that  he  loves  me, 
but  I  don’t  believe  it,  for  I  often  see  him  talking 
with  other  women — and  upon  one  occasion,  I 
actually  saw  him  kiss  my  cousin ! 

Frank.  (Aside,  natural  voice.)  So,  so — that’s 
where  the  shoe  pinches  !  For  once  I  must  turn 
cobbler  and  put  it  on  the  last  !  (To  her.)  But  if  he 
promises  never  to  do  so  again — and  keeps  his 
word  ? 

Lyd :  I  won’t  forgive  him— no— I  should  like  to 
make  his  heart  ache. 

Frank.  (Aside.)  You  have,  my  dear— many  a 
time ! 

Lyd.  And  to  do  that,  I’ll  marry  the  very  first 
person  who  makes  me  an  offer 1 

Frank.  You  will? 

Lyd.  I  will ! 

Frank.  (Kneels  to  her.)  Behold  me  at  your  feet  I 

Lyd.  You! 

Frank.  Me  !  You  said  the  first  who  offered ! 

Lyd.  Yes — but  you  are  so — very — old ! 

Frank.  It  is  true  I’m  not  so  young  as  I  was — but 
I  am  very  rich. 

Lyd.  Well,  I'll  consider  of  it. 

Frank.  (Gets  up.)  I’m  more  then  half  accepted  1 
Joy!  joy  !  I  will  sing — laugh— dance  ! 

(Vances  gaily  and  vigorously— finishing 
with  striking  an  attitude.) 

Lyd.  Why,  sir,  how  well  you  dance— at  your  age 
(Frank  suddenly  assumes  old  man  again.)  too! 

Frank.  Yes,  yes,  I  am  considered  to  dance  very 
well  for  my  age.  (Dances— as  old  man,  totteringly .) 

Lyd.  That’s  not  so  good  as  before ! 

Frank.  The  momentary  joy  was  so  great! 

Lyd.  Remember,  I  have  not  promised  as  yet  to 
wed  you— but  pray  let  me  go  now  to  Mrs.  Davis  ! 
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Frank.  Certainly,  (Goes  to  window.)  but  see — it 
is  hardly  worth  while  now — the  dawn  is  breaking. 

Lyd.  And  I  have  passed  the  night  here  !  Oh, 
what  will  they  not  say  ?  If  my  reputation  is 
tarnished,  I  shall  go  mad  !  I  know  what  I  will  do 
— this  man  is  rich,  respectable,  my  father’s  friend 
— he  is  not  the  man  I  should  choose,  but  sooner  than 
—sir— Mr.  Giblet,  I  accept  your  otter —I  will  marry 
you! 

Frank.  My  bud  of  beauty,  you  enrapture  me,  you 
— ( Kisses  her  hand  lovingly.) — shall  be  the  queen  of 
— I  thought  I  heard  some  one  knock  at  the  doom 

Lyd.  J  heard  nothing. 

Frank.  (Pretending  to  listen  and  hear.)  Yes, 
there  it  is  again. 

Lyd.  Who  can  it  be? 

Frank.  Haven’t  a  notion  !  I  say,  my  bud,  it’s  a 
lucky  thing  you  are  my  wife  that  is  to  be,  or  else 
what  would  people  say  to  finding  you  here  ?  (Goes 
to  it.  h.  D.,  and  opens  it — it  opens  on  to  stage,  so  that 
when  he  stands  with  it  partly  open  and  places  his  head 
within  it,  she  does  not  see  his  head  hut  the  audience 
can.)  A  young  man !  pray,  sir,  what  is  your  busi¬ 
ness  ?  (In  natural  voice.)  Sir,  my  name  is 
Fairlove.  (She  starts.)  You  have  a  young  lady 
in  this  room  whom  I  insist  upon  seeing  instantly,* 
(As  old  man.)  You  insist — indeed  !  You  shall  not 
see  her!  (In  natural  voice.)  I  will  see  her — she  is 
very  dear  to  me  !  (As  old  man.)  Yes,  sir — and 
she’s  very  dear  to  me.  (In  natural  voice.)  To  yon 
(As  old  man.)  Yes — to  me — she  is  about  to  become 
my  wife  !  (In  natural  voice.)  Zounds  and  fury — 
she’s  about  to  become  my  wife !  (As  old  man.) 
Zounds  and  fury  to  you,  sir  ! 

Lyd.  Oh,  gentlemen,  gentlemen  ! 

Frank.  (In  natural  voice.)  Sir,  you’re  an  old 
villain  1  (As  old  man.)  Sir,  you  are  a  young 
scoundrel ! 

Lyd.  Oh,  don’t  quarrel — pray  don’t! 

Frank.  (In  natural  voice.)  I  hear  her  voice — I 
will  come  in.  (As  old  man.)  You  shan’t!  you 

shan't! 

(Bangs  door  as  though  they  were 
fighting — Lydia  screams.) 

Lyd.  Help !  help !  I  won't  have  him  hurt ! 

Frank.  (Natural  voice.)  There,  there — she  says 
she  won’t  have  me  hurt.  (As  old  man.)  No,  no — 
it’s  me  she  won’t  have  hurt. 

Lyd.  I  won’t  have  either  of  you  hurt.  If  you 
attempt  to  continue  to  fight,  I  won’t  marry  either 
of  you. 

Frank.  (Natural  voice.)  I  say,  old  buffer, 
suppose  the  lady  decides  the  point  herself?  (As 
old  man.)  Agreed,  scapegrace.  (Goes  to  her,  c.) 
Madam,  (As  old  man.)  you  shall  decide  which  of 
us  you  prefer— which  yon  will  marry— pray  be 
seated. 

Lyd.  (Aside — She  sits,  c  )  This  is  more  em¬ 
barrassing  than  ever.  (Fra,nk  kneels  to  her,  n.  h.) 

Frank.  (As  old  man.)  Bud  of  beauty,  say— will 
you  not  ratify  your  promise?  you  said  you  would 
marry  me — will  you  not  do  so?  (As  soon  as  he 
kneels,  she  sits  with  her  hack  to  him.)  I  cannot 
believe  you  to  be  so  changeable.  (Goes  round 
behind  her  chair  to  L.  h.,  in  natural  voice. 
Directly  she  hears  it,  she  turns  away  from  him.) 
Liddy,  can  you  forsake  your  faithful  lover— who 
loves  you  so  dearly— who  has  wooed  you  mng  ? 


Lyd.  I  don’t  thiuk  I  shall  marry  either  of  you. 

Frank.  You  must  marry  one  of  us. 

Lyd.  Must  ?  Why  must  ? 

Frank.  Because  it  is  now  daylight — it  will  be 
known  you  have  past  the  night  in  this  house,  which 
is  the  abode  of  unmarried  men!  Nay — dearest, 
(Kneels.)  be  not  so  coy — give  to  one  of  us  that 
ring  now  on  your  finger,  as  a  token  of  your  choice 
— hesitate  not.  (She  begins  to  draw  ring  from  her 
finger. — Frank  runs  rapidly  from  side  to  side  of  her 
chair,  as  old  man,  R.  h.)  Remember  your  promise, 
bud  of  beauty.  (Natural  voice,  l.  k.)  Forget  not 
one  who  loves  you  so  dearly.  (As  old  man,  K.  H.) 
Remember  I  am  rich,  and  your  father’s  friend, 

Lyd.  Yes — but - 

Frank  (Natural  voice — aside.)  It’s  come  to  a 

“yes — but - ”  That’s  satisfactory.  When  a 

woman  once  says  “Yes  —  but - ”  she  means 

something.  (To  her,  L.  11.)  I’ll  never  kiss  any 
woman  but  you — I’ll  never  talk  to  any  woman — 
I’ll  never  even  see  any  woman  but  you. 

L yd.  Are  you  sui’e  ? 

Frank.  Poz ! 

Lyd.  Well,  then - 

Frank.  (Catches  her  arm,  L.  H.,  csold  man.)  Stay, 
what  are  you  about  to  do  ? — remember  me. 

Lyd.  No,  I  must  forget  you — yon  are  too  old  for 
me.  Well,  Frank,  you  have  conquered.  (Frank 
throws  aside  his  wig  and  cap.)  Take  my  hand — and 
my  heart  with  it.  (lie  catches  her  in  his  arms,  and 
kisses  her  check — She  disengages  herself  instantly.) 
Fie,  fie,  sir !  Before  Mr.  Giblet,  too  !  (Looks 
round.)  Why,  where’s  the  old  gentleman? 

Frank.  Ah!  that’s  the  point. 

(Moves  screen  and  shows  door  in  flat.) 

Lyd.  What  do  I  see  ? 

Frank.  A  door ! 

(Lifts  table  cover,  and  shows  candles.) 

Lyd.  I  have  been  deceived. 

(Frank  suddenly  puts  on  wig,  and 
assumes  the  old  man. 

Frank;  (As  old  man.)  No,  no,  my  child,  it’s 
all  reality.  (She  screams,  turns  and  looks  at  him.) 

Lyd.  Why,  where  is  Frank?  There’s  the  old 
man  again  !  (Terrified — retreats  from  him.)  What 
is  all  this  ?  I’m  frightened — who  will  explain 
it  ? 

Frank.  (As  old  man.)  I  will, 

Lyd.  How  ? 

Frank.  (Takes  off  wiq.)  Thus! 

Lyd.  Frank! 

Frank.  Frank  confession— yourintended  husband 
— your  anxious  wooer — who  did  what  no  lover 
ever  did  before— who,  to  win  his  lady-love,  made 
himself  (As  old  man.)  prematurely  old. 

Lyd.  Ah,  sad  rogue  ! — But  I  must  forgive  you. 

(She  holds  out  her  hand,  he  takes  it.) 

Frank.  I  hope  so.  Nay  more  I  hope  to  receive 
forgiveness  (To  audience.)  from  you  as  well.  Mr, 
Frank  Fairlove  begs  it,  and  (As  old  man.)  Mr. 
Giblet  seconds  the  motion. 

Lyd.  In  which  case  I  shall  never  have  occasion 
to  regret  the  night  I  passed  at — - 

Frank.  (Points  to  her.)  Lydia's - 

Lyd.  ( Points  to  him.)  Lover’s— 

Both,  (Together.)  Lodgings! 
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XXT.  the  Marquis  of  Lome. 

Wig  Contractor  to  all  the  London  Theatres  and  Music  Halls. 


The  Largest  Showrooms  in  London }  and  the  Cheapest 

House  in  the  World. 

AMATEUR  AND  PRIVATE  THEATRICALS  ATTENDEE 

In  Town  or  Country— thoroughly  Competent  Men  sent. 

Terms  Moderate. 

Every  Description  of  Wigs,  Beards,  &c.,  for  Sale  or  Hire.  Elegant  Fancy  Wigs  for  Fane 
Dress  Balls.  Masks,  Giant  Heads,  &c.,  &c.,  in  endless  variety. 


Testimonial  from  Mrs.  Langtry. 

“Mr  Clarkson-  .  ~  “  1st  October,  1883. 

. .  .  .  .  1  s?nd  a  i!ne, to  say  the  three  wigs  yon  made  me  are  completely  satisfactory,  and  you  an 

the  first  wig  maker  who  has  been  able  to  suit  me.— Yours  faithfully, 

_ _  “  LILLIE  LANGTRY.” 

THEATRICAL  PROPERTIES  FOR  SALE  AND  HIRE. 


s.  d. 

Bald  Wigs,  new  ...  12  6 

Dress  Wigs  „  ...  12  6 

Scratch  Wigs  „  ...  7  6 

Charles  Wigs  ...  15s.  to  25  0 
Grey  Flowing  Wig  15s.  to  25  0 

Court  Wig  .  15  0 

Clown’s  Wigs .  9  6 

Chinese  Scalp .  9  6 

Nigger  Wigs,  plain  ...  1  6 

„  Bratus...  2  0 

„  Spring  ...  3  6 

Beards  and  Moustaches  2  0 

Whiskers,  per  pair  ...  16 

Moustaches  ...  ls.6d.  &  1  9 

Creme  Imperative  ...  2  0 


s. 

Indian  Ink  ...  ...  0 

Gold,  Silver,  and  Diamond 

Powders  .  1 

Magique  Shaving  Lamps 
(producing  boiling  water 
in  3  minutes)  2s.  6d.  &  5 
Mouches,  or  Patches  for 
Powder  Costumes...  0 

Gold  and  Silver  Hairpins  0 

Bridal  Boquet  Bloom  ...  3 

Glycerine  and  Cucumber  1 

Bloom  of  Roses .  1 

Cox’s  Curling  Fluid  ...  3 

Blanc  de  Perte  Liquid...  0 

,,  in  boxes  0 


Cosmetique,  black 
Curling  Irons  ... 
Eye  Pencils 
Grease  Paints 
English) 

Golden  Fluid 

the  hair  Golden  ) 
Hares’  Feet 


s. 
0 

1 

. .  0 

(German  and 
0 

(  for  dyeing 

3 
0 


Make  up.  Boxes  1/9,  3/6.  A  i 
Prepared  Chalk...  per  lb.  0 

Rouge  .  ...  o 

Spirit  Gum  3d.,  6d.,  trad  1 

Vaseline .  per  lb.  1 

_  Cocco  Butter  .  l 

6  v  Giant  Powder  Puffs  6d.  &  1 


&. 

6 


CATALOGUES  IF1  IE?,  IE  ZEE 


W.  OLARELSOST, 

Theatrical  and  Mechanical  Wig  Maker, 

46,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W  - 

Agent  fob  “DICKS’  STANDABD  PLATS.” 


